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The Schools We Need 


Regents Council on Readjustment of High School Education 


Makes Recommendations for Improving Schools 


i. pce REGENTS COUNCIL ON READJUST- 
ment of High School Education, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs James W. 
Kideney of Buffalo, has culminated five 
years of thoughtful work and study with 
the publication of a 32-page report. 
The Schools We Need — Now and for 
Tomorrow will be ready for distribution 
to schools and interested citizens in Octo- 
ber. In general, it aims to help citizens 
in their communities to work with the 
school people toward improving schools. 
The report discusses the impact of a 
changing world on our schools, the ad- 
justments schools have already made to 
changing demands, the signs that the 
tempo of readjustment must be speeded 
up and some premises upon which fur- 
ther readjustment should be based. Spe- 
cific recommendations deal with 16 areas. 
the 3 


talking, observing and clear thinking are 


In addition to R’s, listening, 
emphasized as basic to all human rela- 
tions, and objective testing of basic skills, 
properly interpreted to the public, is 
highly recommended. 

Teachers are asked to develop in their 
pupils a clear picture of democracy as 
contrasted to the “isms” and a personal 
appreciation of the American way of life 
inculcated through an active program of 
democratic living in the schools. 


DEXTER G. TILROE 
Assistant Coordinator 
Readjustment of High School 


Education 


Well-rounded guidance programs and 
increased personnel to do the job are 
strongly recommended. 

The school’s obligation to help discover 
and develop gifted boys and girls, and 
possibilities as to how this can be accom- 
plished are pointed out. 

The Council report stresses the neces- 
sity of providing an understanding of how 
our economic system works and an ap- 
preciation of the interdependence of busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture and_ labor. 
Work experience opportunities are con- 
sidered to be valuable in bringing youth 
into closer contact with realities, in help- 
ing the school measure its effectiveness 
and in bringing about closer cooperation 
between the school and the community. 
Highlighted is the need for opportunities 
to acquire fundamental vocational educa- 
vocational and 


tion —a combination of 


basic courses in industrial and technical 
fields, agriculture, home economics, retail- 


ing and the service trades and business. 








Education for girls should recognize 
their special contributions and the chang- 
ing role of women in society. Courses 
in family living and the problems of con- 
sumership, as well as in fields of special 
interest to girls, for example, nursing, 
homemaking and commercial work, 
should be designed to help them develop 
sound attitudes and practical skills. 

The importance of activities planned 
as an integral part of the total school 
program in improving the atmosphere of 
the school is noted and schools are asked 
to give activities the emphasis they 
deserve. 

The report calls attention to the fact 
that like the basic skills and citizenship, 
health is a school-wide responsibility. 
Courses in the sciences, home economics, 
history and citizenship, as well as activity 
programs, offer many opportunities for 
the development of healthful attitudes and 
Specific health courses pull 
together the pupil's health 
amplify them and put them into proper 


practices. 
learnings, 


relationship. 

Since the quality of education depends 
on the caliber of the school staff, particu- 
lar emphasis is placed on the necessity 
to provide adequate salaries and improve 
the community status of teachers in order 
to recruit, hold and develop teachers, 
the attract 


qualified 


and provide incentive to 


thoroughly young men and 
women to the teaching profession. 
Citizen participation in school build- 
ing planning that thoroughly examines 
the kinds of activity and 


services in the community and the main 


educational 


directions of needed change is recom- 
mended, and the intermediate district is 
suggested as a comprehensive, long-range 
solution to the problem of providing ade- 
quate “ large-school ” opportunities for all 
boys and girls. 

The 


tremely important for 


Council considers it to be ex- 


schools to raise 
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their standards of education by adopting 
a policy of challenging every young person 
to develop to his own maximum potential, 
fit as 


rather than by trying t many 
pupils as possible into a uniform pattern 
of courses. Motivation and the kindling 
of a lifelong curiosity in boys and girls 
are mentioned as areas that offer schools 
the greatest room for improvement. 

In conclusion, the importance of educa- 
tion to the American way ef life and the 
need for providing increased financial 
support for schools are stressed, and the 
citizens of every community are asked to 
become working partners in the operation 
of the public school enterprise. 

Besides Mrs Kideney the members of 
the Regents Council on Readjustment of 


High School Education are: Charles 
Allen jr, head of Allen and Company, 
investment bankers, New York City; 
John <A. Coleman, former chairman, 
Board of Governors, New York Stock 


Exchange, New York City; Edward S. 
Foster, secretary, Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Ithaca; Mrs Isaac Gilman, New 
York City; Martin F. Hilfinger, past 
president, Associated Industries of New 
York State, Buffalo; Harold C. Hanover, 
secretary-treasurer, New York State 
Federation of Labor, Albany; Louis 
Hollander, president, New York State 
C.1.0O. Council, New York City; C. 
Mossman McLean, past president, New 
York State Retail Merchants Association, 
Binghamton; Dwayne Orton, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
New York City; Mrs Lynn F. Perkins, 
president, Home Bureau Federation, 
Lake Luzerne; Joseph E. Ridder, presi- 
dent, Ridder Publications, New York 
City; Thomas J. Ross, head, Ivy Lee & 
T. J. Ross, New York City; Beardsley 
Ruml, New York City; Lewis K. Sillcox, 
executive vice president, New York Air 
Brake Company, Watertown; Clifton B. 
Smith, past president, National School 
Boards Association, Freeport; J. Stan- 
ford Smith, General Electric Company, 
New York City; and Jean Walrath, 
dramatics editor, The Democrat and 
Chronicle, Rochester. 
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State Fair Museum Interests Many 


Daniel Parrish W itter Agricultural Museum Presents 


Demonstrations of Pioneer Crafts 


WITTER 
State 


‘NUPERVISION OF THE D. P. 

Agricultural Museum on the 
Fair Grounds at Syracuse by the Museum 
Division of the State Education Depart- 
ment is one of the many, some perhaps 
services per- 
formed for the New York 
State from the colonnaded building on 
Washington Albany. 
year the Department of Agriculture and 
Director of the State 


unsuspected, educational 


citizens of 
avenue in Each 
Markets asks the 
Museum to accept the superintendency of 
the Witter Museum, this year the 
writer acted as deputy superintendent. 
The Witter Museum, a dignified, red- 


brick, Fair 


and 
building on the 


Georgian 


wa SS 
-—S: 
=} 





The Daniel Parrish Witter 


October 1954 


ANNA K. CUNNINGHAM 
Curator of History 
York State Museum 


VV poy 
va 


Grounds, houses a permanent collection 
of old-time farm implements. One of the 
most extensive agricultural collections in 
the United States, and continually held 
by the same group for the greatest length 
of time, this 
out of one founded in 1850 by the New 
York State The 
minutes of the society's founding meeting 


read, “A 


State Fair Museum grew 


Agricultural Society. 
implements, 


museum where 





a 


Agricultural Museum 
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* That's the Walter . 


Vr Wood came from Hoosick Falls, N. ¥ 


1. Wood Mower, Son” 


and his new mowing machine took the Grande Prix 


at the International Exposition nm Paris in 1868. 


models, seeds, samples of wool, etc., are 
deposited so that it shall become in all 
respects worthy of the Society and the 
State.” 
realized for there are today very 


And this high objective has been 
few 
exhibits on the Syracuse Fair Grounds 
which seem to have so much popular 
appeal as does the Witter Museum. The 
Agricultural Society turned the manage- 
ment of its annual fair and the museum 
over to the State in 1900. The building 
was dedicated in 1929 in honor of the late 
Daniel Parrish Witter, a distinguished 
Tioga county agriculturist who served in 
the State Assembly for many years. 
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At least 100,000 of the half million 
people who attend during the eight days 
of State Fair pass in a continuing stream 
through this brick building. This is twice 
well-attended 


One of the 


as many as the average 
museum entertains in a year. 
factors that Witter 
popular is that all exhibits are out where 


During Fair Week, 


makes Museum so 
they can be touched. 
a gray-haired matron is seen as often as 
a youngster the 
plunger of an old butter churn, and grand- 
father pauses with as great delight as 
* surrey 


absorbedly twirling 


junior to lay his hand on the 


with the fringe on top.” 
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The Witter Museum is preserving the 
tools and illustrating the handicrafts of 
that supporting body of craftsmen who 
marched abreast of the pioneers as they 
fought their way slowly and _ painfully 
westward. A complete set of coopers’ 
tools is here — the coopers who made so 
many things, cider barrels and meat tubs, 
‘old oaken 


Blacksmiths’ tools and cobblers’ 


milk pails, churns and the 
bucket.” 
tools are here. Here too are many of the 
the 


the 


made and used on 


that 


occasional tools 


farm such as scythe from 


Mohawk 


rough-hewn, 


valley of Revolutionary days 


whose walnut handle has 


heen polished to a gleam by the firm 
grasp of generations. 

Witter Museum is not only one of the 
oldest agricultural the 
Nation, it was also one of the first to use 
the old-time 


museums = in 


demonstrators to show how 


crafts were performed. So again this 


vear, spinning, weaving, basketmaking 


and the potter at his wheel were an avidly 
watched part of the show. 

The log cabin which stands on the floor 
at Witter Museum is one of the exhibits 


studied by visitors with the most rapt 


attention. This particular log house is 


pertectly authentic. It came out of a 


remote Catskill mountain valley in south 


ern Schoharie and was chosen 


after an almost state-wide hunt had been 


county 
undertaken. The logs, the roof, the poles 
that carry the second floor, the foundation 
and the big door stone are all just as the 
cabin originally stood near a_ strong, 
bubbling spring. 

there 
were more than New 
York State living in log houses. This 
the old-time 


Even as late as 100 years ago, 
17,000 families in 
one was “rolled up” 
phrase for building such a house — about 
the time the Civil War began. The in- 
terior is fitted out with a butter churn, 


candle molds, crude tables and chairs, a 





The Log Cabin in the Vitter Museum 


October 1954 
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Photograph by Joseph Connors 


Peter Duerr of Liverpool, N. Y., Demonstrates How To Make a Willow Basket 


cradle. Such was the typical dwelling of 
a family bent on the tremendous task of 
setting up a farm civilization on the edge 


of the wilderness. 


A visit to the Daniel Parrish Witter 
Agricultural Museum is one of the most 
rewarding experiences of attending the 
New York State Fair. 





Deputy Superintendent 


Dr Helen Halter Long has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
schools in 


assistant superintendent of 


Mamaroneck. She was formerly princi- 
pal of Mamaroneck Junior High School. 
She has charge of curriculum revision and 


instruction in all grades. 
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Retiring Principal Honored 
Gilbert M. Banker, supervising princi- 
pal of Hancock Central School from 1945 
to 1954, testimonial 
dinner on June 16th as he retired. The 
principal speaker was Dr Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Pupil 
Personnel Services and Adult Education. 


was honored at a 
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Industrial Arts Featured at Fair 


Many Persons Display Keen Interest in Pupils’ 


Demonstrations at Syracuse 


EOPLE IN NEW YORK STATE ARI 
r definitely interested in the education 
of their children, as evidenced by the 
numbers who stopped and discussed vari- 
ous phases of school work at the Indus- 
trial Arts Exhibit at the 1954 New York 
State Fair. This display was sponsored 
as a joint venture of the Education De- 
partment, the Central New York Indus- 
trial Arts Teachers Association and the 
New York State Steering Committee for 
Arts. Additional 


was given through the cooperation of the 


Industrial assistance 
superintendents, principals and teachers 
of the 20 schools which participated. 
The following schools contributed to 
the operation of the booth: Baldwinsville 
Central School, Colton-Pierrepont Cen- 


tral School, East Syracuse High School, 
Eldred Central School, George Washing 
ton Junior High School, Endicott; End 
well Junior High School, Greene Central 


School, Steuben School Shop Center, 
Herkimer; Little Falls High School, 
Liverpool High School, Lyncourt School, 
Syracuse; Mohawk Central School, 


North Syracuse Central School, Phoenix 
Central School, Richfield Springs Central 
School, St School, 


Clifton-Fine 


Johnsville Central 
Sherburne School, 
Central School, Star Lake; 


School, Bellevue Junior High School and 


Central 


Solvay High 


Grant Junior High School, both of Syra- 
cuse. 
This project serves well as a means of 


bringing the story of education to a great 





Demonstration of Printing by Silk Screen Process 


October 1954 
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number of people in a relatively short 
time. This is borne out by the fact that 
44,973 
tributed to spectators who stopped at the 


souvenir calendars were dis- 


exhibit. 

An interesting feature of the exhibit 
was the participation of 104 school pupils 
who presented a variety of interesting 
demonstrations. The resulting activity 
proved to be a tremendous drawing card 
for the public. The demonstrations in- 
cluded work in ceramics, metalworking, 
printing, elec- 


woodworking, _ textiles, 


tricity and the care and operation of 
transportation units such as bicycles and 
gasoline engines. 

The success of the exhibit, in operation 
12 hours a day for eight days, was the 
result of planning by the Central New 
York 


tion State Fair Committee consisting of 


Industrial Arts Teachers Associa- 


the following industrial arts teachers: 
Paul Alford, Richard Enders, Glenn 
Hess, Edward Munson with William 


Barnes, Solvay, and Robert Ullery, Pier- 


mont, serving as cochairmen. 





Special School Milk P rogram 


A Special School Milk Program has 
been developed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the 1954-55 
and 1955-56 school years. This new pro- 
gram was authorized by the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. 
the consumption of fluid milk by children 
in schools of high school grade and under. 
Milk is the most nearly perfect of all foods 
and is an essential part of the diets of 
growing children yet many children do not 
consume milk in adequate amounts. This 
program provides opportunity for increas- 


Its purpose is to increase 


ing milk consumption by school children 


and at the same time expands dairy 
markets. 

To increase milk consumption by chil- 
dren, nonprofit schools of high school 
grade and under are reimbursed in con- 
nection with the cost of additional milk 
Three million dollars 
has been allocated to New York State 
from the fifty million dollars made avail- 
Scheol officials will have 
encourage 


served to children. 


able by the act. 
considerable opportunity to 
consumption of milk along lines best 
needs. The addi- 


suited to individual 
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milk served at time 
during the school day A child may drink 


as many additional half pints as he desires. 


tional may be any 


Reimbursement payments to schools will 
The 


bursement for each additional half pint 


be made monthly rate of reim- 
of milk served to children depends upon 
such factors as the level of normal milk 
consumption in the school and the cost of 
milk to the school. 

The Special School Milk Program will 
be administered by the State Education 
Department. Necessary forms to use in 
applying for participation in the program 
are now being printed and will be ready 
about the 


soon. Further information 


program and forms to use in applying for 


participation will be sent soon to all 
schools presently participating in the 
National School Lunch Program. Any 


nonprofit school of high school grade or 
under, exempt from income tax under the 
internal revenue code, and _ interested 
should write to School Lunch Unit, Bu- 
reau of Home Education, 


State Education Department, for forms 


Economics 


and information. 
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Business Cooperates with Education 


Recent Reports Indicate National Organizations 


Are Giving Full S 


support to Schools 


(pempetr OF THE INTEREST OF 
ness and industry in 


their resolve to do their part in solving 


BUSI- 
education and 
the problems of obtaining adequate sup- 
port for schools and colleges are three 
recent reports of business organizations. 

One is the 12th annual report of the 
Advertising Council, a private, nonprofit, 
nonpartisan organization supported and 
operated by advertising groups for the 
purpose of utilizing advertising in the 
solution of national problems. A cam 


paign for “ Better Schools” was one of 


the two major public service programs 
that received emphasis during the year 


ending March 1954, according to this 
report. 
The National Association of Manu- 


facturers has distributed a report to its 
20,000 members pointing out that educa- 
tional facilities are not keeping pace with 
the growth in population or with the rise 
in national income. Serious shortages of 
teachers and classrooms exist and “ the 
situation is getting worse,” the associa- 


tion entitled Our 


Public Schools and Their Financial Sup 


says in a pamphlet 


port. 
The 

United States has issued a 48-page bro- 

An 


brochure 


Chamber of Commerce of the 


Education Invest- 
This 


ments the interdependence of 


chure entitled 


ment in People. docu- 
business 
and education. 

The Better Schools ”’ 
National Advertising Council undertook 
United States 


citizens to heed the imevitable and build 


campaign of the 
the job of persuading 


up their schools “ no matter how hard it 


hurts.” To bring about a generally in- 
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creased awareness of the modern-day edu 
cation problem, the Better Schools pro 
gram was developed through a broad use 
ot all 
advertisements were prepared for news 
Week, 
\ special 


mediums. Several special-event 


for American Education 
New 


mailing of a full-page advertisement and 


papers 


Christmas and Year's 
a suggested editorial were sent to 3000 
house magazines thus bringing the Better 
Schools message to the attention of thou 
sands of employes and customers of these 
companies. Advertisements were made 
up and offered to consumer magazines, 


Many 


national advertisers incorporated Better 


business and trade publications 


Schools messages in their advertising, 
Bell Howell, 
Warner Corporation, Parker Pen Com 
the United States Steel 


Through the cooperation ef 


among them and sorg 


pany and Cor- 
poration. 
the Transportation Advertising Industry, 
86,613 car cards were posted. Better 
Schools messages were scheduled for net 
work television and radio programs. 
“Our schools need more money 

the report 
Manu 


“We are spending 


what they get isn’t enough,” 
of the National 


facturers declares. 


Association of 


proportionately less of our income on 
schools today than we did in 1930 and 
even then the schools were inadequately 
supported.” 


The 


schools is continuing to rise at a rapid 


number of children entering 
rate, too few teachers are being trained, 


school construction is lagging behind 
needs, and tax support is not increasing 
at a sufficiently rapid rate, the pamphlet 


states. 
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The study, made by a committee of 
educators and industrialists, shows that 
the public schools face even greater in- 
fluxes of new pupils in the years ahead. 

“The school problem is a_state-local 
one—it can not be solved in Washington,” 
says the report. ‘So, while the nation-wide 
picture is important, the best statistics are 
those for your own school district.” 

The committee devotes a large part of 
its report to analyzing tax sources and the 
obstacles which school districts face in 
seeking to increase funds available for 
public education. The report urges busi- 
nessmen to accept membership on school 
boards and help their communities and 
states to solve the financial problems con- 
fronting the schools. 

One of the most serious aspects of the 
school situation, the report explains, is the 
critical shortage of teachers. This is now 
felt mainly in the elementary schools, but 
is certain to affect high schools and even 
colleges in the next few years. 

Thirty-three graphs and charts in color 
in the brochure of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States point out the 
value of education and give comparative 
facts on state school systems — enrol- 
ments, expenditures, teachers’ salaries, 
sources of revenue. In the section on the 
value of education charts show that where 
educational levels are higher people earn 
more, buy more, read more, farmers pro- 
duce more, more people vote, people have 
more economic understanding and more 
men qualify for military service. The 
brochure also gives historical perspective 
to the educational problems relating to 
our changing population. Educational 
variations in the states and trends per 
capita income are noted. A third group 
of facts presented are about education 
itself. Having reviewed the value of edu- 
cation and the changing age, education 
and income levels in America, this section 
presents school conditions regarding en- 
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rolments, expenditures, revenues ete. 
Variations in regional and state conditions 
are presented to encourage local and state 
business and professional leaders to study 
the educational job ahead for them. This 
brochure may be ordered from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Washington, D. C. at $1 for 
single copies and with discounts for 


quantity orders. 





Civil Service ‘Tests 

The State Department of Civil Service 
has announced that the following open 
competitive examinations for positions in 
the State Education Department will be 
held on December 11, 1954. Applica- 
tions will be accepted until November 12, 
1954. Application forms and detailed 
information may be obtained from the 
Examinations Division, State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, 39 Columbia street, 
Albany. 

Number 0072. 
tional plant planning. One vacancy. Sal- 
ary $5360 to $6640 in five annual in- 


Assistant in Educa- 


creases. 

Number 0266. Director of Health and 
Physical Education. One vacancy. Sal- 
ary $8090 to $9800 in five annual in- 
creases. 

Number 0267. Associate in Vocational 
Arts and Crafts Education. One vacancy. 
Salary $6590 to $8070 in five annual in- 
creases. 

Number 0268. 
Education and Recreation. One vacancy. 
Salary $5360 to $6640 in five annual in- 


Assistant in Physical 


creases. 

Number 0270. 
(Book Information). One vacancy. Sal- 
ary $4130 to $5200 in five annual in- 


Assistant Librarian 


creases. 
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ee 


Air Force Asks for Plane Spotters 


Seeks Volunteers for Ground Observer Corps as 


Part of Air Defense System 


bbw URGENT NEED FOR CIVILIAN VOL- 
unteer airplane spotters as members 
of the Ground Observer Corps of the Air 
Force is pointed out in a letter from 
Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air 
Force, to Lieutenant General C. R. 
Huebner, Director of the New York State 
Civil Defense Commission. This is one 
of the matters that Raymond R. Hunter, 
Coordinator of Civil Defense for Schools, 
in the State 
brings to the attention of school officials. 


Education Department, 


The appeal for volunteers follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Aug. 17, 1954 


Dear GENERAL HUEBNER: 
As you know, an expansion of the entire air 


defense system has been under way for some 


time and is continuing due to the increasing 
capabilities of the Soviet Air Force. 

The Ground Observer Corps, as a necessary 
and must keep 


pace with this expanding air defense system. 


integral part of air defense, 
Expansion of our air defenses has not and will 
not lessen the urgent requirement for civilian 
volunteer plane spotters. For the foreseeable 
future, it is necessary not only to maintain but 
to increase the number ot volunteers at observa- 
tion posts and filter centers to supplement our 
radar detection system. 

In this connection, I should like to re-empha- 
size the point I made in a letter to each State 
Civil Defense Director last October, that “I 
am firmly convinced that the Ground Observer 
Corps is now the only practicable solution to 
the problem of obtaining information which will 
enable our air defense and civilian defense sys- 
tems to get warning of hostile aircraft approach- 
ing at low altitude.” 


October 1954 


Nothing has occurred since that letter was 


written which in any way diminishes the need 
for the Ground Observer Corps. There is and 
may continue to be indefinitely the known pos- 
sibility that radar could be blocked out; and if 
should arise, | want to em- 
that the 


Corps might well be the only means of providing 


such a situation 


phasize strongly Ground Observer 


information of approaching hostile aircraft 


Recent air defense exercises have indicated 
conclusively that the Ground Observer Corps 
is both necessary and highly effective. 1 am 


confident that its effectiveness will be increased 


in phase with the air defense system by in- 


creased numbers of volunteers to fully man 
observation posts and filter centers 
Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] Harotp E. TAtsort 


Civil Defense Book 
Mr Hunter 


that the publication, Civil Defense in the 


reminds school officials 
Schools, issued by the State Civil Defense 
Commission, was mailed to superintend- 
ents and principals during May and June. 
It is now being used in public and non- 
New York 
The book contains a complete de- 
York State Civil 


Defense organization and of its various 


public schools throughout 
State. 
scription of the New 
services, methods by which a study of 
civil defense may be woven into present 
curriculum areas, a bibliography of ap- 
propriate civil defense publications and 
films and a complete glossary of civil de- 
fense terms. 

While the publication is of particular 
importance to teachers in the secondary 
grades, the guide also contains a chapter 
devoted to civil defense in the elementary 


school and one on adult education. 
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Additional copies for administrators or 
teachers may be secured from Joseph P. 
Hennessey, Assistant New 
York State Civil Commission, 
124 East 28th street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Director, 


Defense 


Coordinators Named 
An increasing number of superintend- 
ents have now appointed a staff member 
to serve as coordinator of the civil defense 
program in their schools, Mr Hunter re- 
ports. Except in larger target cities, this 


assignment is usually “in addition to 


other duties." Among his responsibilities 
the coordinator of civil defense prepares 
written civil defense instructions for 
teachers and administrators, supervises 
civil defense shelter drills, plans with 
teachers for the integration of civil de- 
fense in the curriculum, carries out in- 
structions from the New York State Civil 
Defense Commission and the New York 
State Education Department pertaining to 
civil defense and works with the local civil 
defense director and the director of the 
adult education establish a 
civil defense training program for adults. 
Coordinators in both target cities and sup- 
port areas are also preparing complete 


program to 


written plans (in accordance with a guide 
furnished by the Civil Defense Commis- 
sion) to be followed by school personnel 


in the event of enemy attack. 





Superintendent Retires 

Glenn L. Wallace of Norwich retired 
August 31st as district superintendent of 
schools of the first supervisory district of 
Chenango county. A graduate of Cornell 
University, Mr Wallace began teaching in 
1918 and taught at Jordan, Avon, Chazy 
and Sherburne before being elected super- 


intendent in 1936. 
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First Aid for Detense 

Present unsettled conditions among the 
nations of the world, recent scientific ad- 
instruments of war- 


vancements in the 


fare and development of long-range 
bombers make an assault on this country 
a very realistic possibility. Within any 
target city which has been struck by the 
hydrogen bomb many schools are certain 
to suffer severe damage and casualties. 
The resulting panic, injuries and deaths 
among pupils and staff would undoubt- 
edly be great. Schools would do well to 
be prepared for any such emergency. 
Of prime importance in such plans is 
the provision for first aid. Assistance 
from civil defense units and other disaster 
groups may be delayed. Schools can pro- 


aid to civil defense pre- 


vide valuable 
paredness by placing special emphasis on 
the teaching of first aid in health classes 
for all pupils. It is also highly recom- 
that all staff 


training in first-aid procedures. 


mended members receive 
Instruc- 
tion should consist of the basic principles 
and specific procedures of first aid plus 
information dealing with the special prob- 
lems associated with a major disaster. 
The American Red Cross has recently 
published a Supplement on Civil Defense 
to its Standard Aid Textbook. 
Copies are available through local Red 


First 
Cross chapters. Schools are urged to 
secure one or more copies for their use. 

New information on artificial respira- 
tion, use of the tourniquet and injuries 
due to cold has been published recently 
by the American Red Cross. These pro- 
cedures are included in pamphlet entitled 
Supplement No. 1 to the American Red 
Cross First Aid Textbook. Copies may 


be obtained from the local Red Cross 
chapter. 
GEORGE H. GROVER 
Acting Director, Division of Health 


and Physical Education 
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Segregation of Indian P upils Ends 


The virtual ending of the segregation 
of Indian children in Indian 


schools in New York State has been an- 


separate 


nounced by Commissioner of Education 
Lewis A. Wilson. 

Indian children now have the same edu- 
cational advantages and special services 
that white children have. 

Contracts have been signed with seven 
public school districts providing for the 
integration of Indian education with pub- 
lic education at every Indian reservation 
except Tuscarora, which has 283 of the 
State’s total of 1818 Indian children of 
Efforts will be made to in- 
Tuscarora the current 
This would have 


school age. 
tegrate during 
been ac- 


fact that 


school year. 
complished if it were not for the 
there is no public school near Tuscarora 
presently in a position to consider in- 
tegration. 

Total integration, effective September 
Ist, is now a reality at the Allegany, Cat- 
taraugus, Onondaga, Poospatuck, Shin- 
necock, St Regis and Tonawanda reserva- 
tions, according to a report by the Bureau 
of Elementary School Supervision, which 
carries out the Department responsibility 
for the education of Indian children. 

Indian children are now part of the 
public school system in the following dis- 


tricts: 


School district 


Bombay-Fort Covington Central (Franklin 


county ) 


Gowanda public schools (Cattaraugus county)... 
Lafayette Central (Onondaga county)... 


City of Salamanca (Cattaraugus county ) 


Bellport Union Free (Suffolk county)... 
Southampton Union Free (Suffolk county)..... 37 
Akron public schools (Erie county)..... 


Total 
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In addition to the seven school districts 
that have assumed major responsibility 
for the education of Indian children there 
are a few other public schools that have 
contracted to take a small number of In 
dian children from time to time. Some 
of these arrangements will continue until 
additional facilities are available in the 
larger districts near the reservations 
with 
the public schools first began in 1931 
when the Akron public schools assumed 


responsibility for the education of all In 


Integration of Indian education 


dian children on the Tonawanda Reserva- 
tion. During the past ten years Southamp 
ton has taken over the education of all the 
children on the 
and the Bellport public schools have as- 


Shinnecock Reservation 


sumed responsibility for the education of 
all children on the Poospatuck Reserva- 
tion. 

Integration has come about with the 
encouragement and sympathetic support 
leaders and local school au- 
The Joint Legislative Com 
Indian Affairs of which As- 
semblyman William H. MacKenzie of 


Allegany county is chairman, the Inter- 


of Indian 
thorities. 


mittee on 


departmental Committee on Indian Af 
fairs appointed by Governor Dewey in 
1952, for which J. De Crocker is 
the State Office, 


Reu 


coordinator, Budget 


Reservations 
whence they 
come 


Number of 
Indian 
children 


tee beans 429 St Regis 
475 Cattaraugus 
Ee Ae 235 Onondaga 
ey ere 225 Allegany 
Peaaaa 19 Poospatuck 


Shinnecock 
Tonawanda 


115 


153 


on 
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Indian leaders and the public schools ad- 
jacent to the reservations cooperated with 
the State Education Department in 
making integration possible. 

“It is good educational policy to have 
Indian children in school with white chil- 
dren,’ Commissioner Wilson said. *‘* The 


mingling of Indian children and white 
children is of great benefit to Indian 
pupils in learning the language and cus- 
toms of the people with whom they will 
live and conduct their business. It will 
benefit the white children by enabling 
them to learn of Indian culture.” 





. Baby Forests” Offered to Schools 


“ Baby forests” have been offered free 
to high schools in New York State by 
the State College of Forestry at Syracuse. 

The living start of a school forest is a 
set of ten forest tree seedlings — seven 
species of evergreens, three of hardwoods. 
John R. Meyering of the Extension De- 
partment at the college has invited science 
teachers of New York high schools to ac- 
cept a set. The only charge is $1 to cover 
packaging and postage. Only schools are 
eligible. 

Invitations must be accepted by Octo- 
ber 23d, Mr Meyering emphasized, since 
the sets will be shipped to schools im- 
mediately after that date. 

Delivery will be made this fall so that 
the collection can be used over the winter 
as a project in elementary natural science. 
Ten containers are provided in which to 
plant little trees for classroom study. 
The College of Forestry also will supply 
an illustrated manual on the trees, their 
identifying characteristic and commercial 
usefulness. 

With ordinary care, the baby trees will 
survive classroom use and may be planted 
out-of-doors in the spring, Mr Meyering 
pointed out. Sueh planting might be 
scheduled for Arbor Day and would be a 
modest but real start on a beautiful and 
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valuable school forest, he said. A school 
could supplement the planting of its 
classroom collection from the college with 
the planting of other seedling trees or- 
dered for spring delivery from the State 
Conservation Department at Albany. 

Each tree in the collection will be dif- 
ferent and will be labeled with name and 
age for identification. Species to be rep- 
resented in each collection are sugar 
maple, white birch, white ash, white 
spruce, Norway spruce, white pine, red 
pine, Scotch pine, Douglas fir and 
Japanese larch. The collections are avail- 
able for class or laboratory use only, as 
attested by the science teacher. The Col- 
lege of Forestry offers the collections and 
manuals as a service to conservation edu- 
cation. Therefore, planting the trees 
later is not required of a school to qualify 
for the set of seedling trees. 

Last year 432 schools requested 523 
collections. Many of them have started 
school forests as a result of the interest 
that was stimulated by the “ baby forest.” 
These forests make a permanent labora- 
tory of natural science and conservation 
study and practice, besides providing 
values in beauty, recreation, soil erosion 
protection, and, as the trees mature and 
must be thinned, cash income. 
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School Lunch Program Grows 


School lunch programs were operated 
in 3618 buildings in New York State and 
reimbursement was given for 170,957,024 
meals during the 1953-54 school year. 
The daily average number of children 
served in November 1953 was 1,009,000, 
representing an increase of 59,000 a day 
over the previous year at the same time. 
To provide this reimbursement, the State 
of New York paid more than $4,900,000 
and $3,900,000 came from federal funds. 

Nearly 170 million half-pints of milk 
the 
served during the year. 
ditional milk 
schools as second servings to children and 


were used in reimbursed lunches 
Considerable ad- 
was purchased by these 
meals for adults. Records are not avail- 
able to show the added amount of milk 
sold in schools that are not claiming re- 
imbursement lunch program. 


Schools of the State are one of the largest 


under the 


groups of milk consumers, representing 
a huge market to dairy interests working 
to utilize the current milk supply. Efforts 
are being made to expand this market by 
local school administrators and school 
lunch personnel and the school lunch su- 
pervisors in the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

Direct Distribution Foods of the total 
value of almost $5,900,000 were given 
to the schools during the year. Some of 
these foods were purchased with a portion 
of the federal appropriation for school 
lunches and others were purchased under 
the price support program. All were 
used by the schools to enrich the bal- 
anced meals which are being served. 

Extensive studies were made during 
the past year in schools in 15 states to 
determine the adequacy of the complete 
(Type A) meal standard for growing 
children. It found that the menu 


would be well balanced when the Type A 


was 
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pattern is used if a Vitamin C rich food 
is served each day and Vitamin A rich 
foods are served several times each week. 
To meet the energy and growth needs of 
older children larger portions of all foods 
the standard 


must be served to them. 


than established minimum 

The year ahead points to continued 
progress in many phases of the lunch 
program. New buildings are providing 
more adequate facilities and attractive 
dining rooms; pupils, teachers and com- 
munity members are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the nutritional advan- 
tages of eating a good meal at noon and 
educational opportunities provided 
the 


trained personnel at training schools and 


the 


through lunch; attendance of un- 
the hiring of more college and institute- 
trained managers assure better manage- 
ment and more appealing meals for a 


larger number of school children. 





Leadership Training 

More than 30 county and district lead- 
ers of homemaking teachers participated 
in a leadership training conference held in 
September at Cazenovia Junior College. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
and was planned to give opportunity for 
leadership training, to suggest and dem- 
onstrate various conference techniques, to 
review responsibilities of leaders and to 
discover ways of being more effective 
leaders. the 
sessions were Dorothy Minogue, Ithaca 
High School; Marilyn Crumb, Morris 
Central School; Gertrude De- 
Ruyter Central School; Selma Stutch- 
bury, Long Beach High School. 


Leaders of four general 


Seeley, 
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Helping Pupils with Impaired Hearing 


Early Detection of Hard-of-Hearing Children and Providing 


Medical and Educational Services Are Necessary 


YOU EVER WONDERED 


H AVE 
would be 


without sound ? 


like to live in a world 
Most of us take hearing 
for granted and can not imagine not being 
able to hear. Yet, stop for a few moments 
and give some thought to the contribution 
that sound makes to our daily existence. 
Sounds coming from the kitchen tell us 
that supper will soon be ready. The front 
door closes and you wonder who has just 
left ; or perhaps someone has just arrived. 
Who is it? 


the 


The wind and rain striking 
that 


weather is on the way and that we had 


windows are warning rough 
better bundle up before going out of doors 
The locomotive the distance 


serves notice that the 5.15 is pulling into 


whistle in 
town. The low-flying plane overhead 
raises a question in our minds — Has the 
pilot lost his way? These and other 
sounds tell us a great deal and keep us 
in touch with what is going on about us 
from the time we arise in the morning 
until the moment we slumber off at night. 

Hearing assumes added meaning to 
school children who receive a considerable 
amount of oral instruction in their daily 
activities. There are many children, how- 
ever, who have impaired hearing which 
may cause them to have difficulty in 
school, on the playground and in the 
The 


have arise because of their inability to 


home. difficulties these children 


hear much of what is going on about 
them. 


59 
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WHAT IT 


ANTHONY J. PELONE 
Associate in Education of Handi- 
capped 
Bureau for Handicapped Children 
and 
THOMAS J. LePINE 


Assistant in Hearing Conservation 
Bureau of Health Service 


Although estimates vary as to the num- 
ber of hard-of-hearing children through- 
out the country it is the consensus that 
more than one million children between 
the ages of five and 17 have impaired 
hearing. In New York State, approxi- 
mately + to 6 per cent of school children 
have a hearing loss of varying degree. 
These figures may be surprising to many 
and should arouse an interest in a com- 
prehensive program of case finding and 
medical and educational follow-up which 
will be of considerable value to school 
children. 

Children with impaired hearing are 
generally discovered through the Con- 
servation of Hearing Program which is 
carried out in our schools. Annual hear- 


ing tests for every child are mandated by 


law. Schools have access to an audi- 
ometer which is the instrument used to 
test each child’s hearing. When the 


audiometer test shows that a child has a 
hearing loss, medical and educational fol- 
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low-up services should be initiated, for 
hearing tests are of limited value unless 
these services are provided each child 
according to his individual needs. 
Hearing loss in children may result 
from repeated colds and infections in the 
ears, nose or throat. A hearing loss often 


scarlet fever, influenza 
When 


are not treated, a child’s hearing may be 
Prompt 


follows measles, 


and meningitis. these infections 
damaged for the rest of his life. 
attention to any infection of the ears, nose 
or throat may prevent most hearing loss. 

It is apparent that early detection of 
This 


is not an easy task, for, unlike most other 


impaired hearing is very important. 


disabilities, such as blindness or ortho- 
pedic involvement, a hearing loss is often 
not very obvious. Children with hearing 
problems do not differ in appearance from 
other children, so we should be alert to 
signs and symptoms which help us detect 
a hearing impairment. 

Parents, classroom teachers, school 
nurse-teachers and others should all par- 
ticipate in detecting impaired hearing in 
children. There are several signs which 
may be noted in the classroom, at home 
and at play. A child may frequently fail 
to respond to direction or questions; he 
may be inattentive, daydream, have a 
queer listening posture, atypical behavior 
or a peculiarity or defect in his speech. 
None of these signs means necessarily 
that the child does have a hearing loss, 
but they are potential danger signs that 
this may be so. 

Often a child with a hearing loss will 
have an accompanying speech defect. 
Such a child does not speak correctly be- 
cause he learns to speak as he hears; he 
repeats speech sounds in the same dis- 
torted manner in which he hears them. 
He may omit final endings of words such 
as ed, ing and s. He may substitute cer- 
tain sounds for others such as p for b and 


m or t for d and n. 
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Frequently a child with impaired hear 
ing is labeled as slow or inattentive be 
words and 


cause he often asks to have 


phrases repeated. In time, he may well 


earn the condemnation at first so mis 
takenly applied to him. 

In the classroom he is not able to fol 
low class discussions easily and thus tends 
to withdraw from class activities. Since 
he does not hear well, he is likely to fall 
It is 


evident, then, why many such children 


below par in subjects taught orally. 


fail in school work and have to repeat 
grades, with all the frustration and diffi- 
culty that failure may bring for the child, 
his parents or the school. 

In the home, the child who does not 
hear well may fail to respond when called 
He turns up the radio or television set 
to a very loud level. He may have fre- 
quent temper tantrums because impaired 
hearing keeps him from comprehending 
much of what is expected of him. Thus, 
he is often bewildered by the seeming con 
fusion that surrounds him. 

Since so much of our daily living 
centers around speech and hearing activi- 
ties, one can understand why a hearing 
loss interferes with a child's ability to 
with others 


\t play the child with a 


communicate and join in 
around him. 
hearing impairment often does not get 
along well with other children because 
he can not follow their speech easily and 
thus is not able to join them in numerous 
play activities. The result may be aggres 
sive behavior, such as frequent fighting 
with his playmates. Or he may become 
shy, avoid other children and prefer to 
play alone. In some instances he may 
become the object of his playmates’ jokes 
and childish pranks, which often may have 
cruelly harmful impact on him. 

These children need assistance which 
will enable them to gain more from the 
educational process and achieve maximum 
school 


growth and development. Local 
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authorities have information with regard 
to special educational services which will 
benefit children so handicapped. 

This assistance may consist of a num- 
ber of services. Speech correction may 
help eliminate faulty speech patterns. A 
hearing aid may be recommended to help 
a child hear better and receive sounds and 
language he has not previously heard. As 
a supplement to the hearing aid, auditory 
training is necessary to help make sounds 
and language more meaningful so that 
communicate with others 


the child can 


more easily. Teaching the child to speech 
(lip) read may also be helpful. In addi- 
tion to these, he may need the services of 
a tutor in order to compensate for what 


he has been missing in the classroom. 


You can appreciate the need for early 
detection of children with impaired hear- 
ing and the necessity for medical and edu- 
cational follow-up services which will 
enable each child to be happier and better 
adjusted to both the home and the school. 
Life will take on added meaning for chil- 
dren who are found to have a hearing loss 
and then provided the necessary services. 
The net results are children who are better 
equipped to profit from the educational 
process and better prepared for their 
future — socially, emotionally and voca- 
tionally. These citizens of the future thus 
will be better able to assume their share 
of responsibilities in the communities in 
will live after they leave 


which they 


school. 





Pamphlet on First Aid 

A pamphlet entitled First-Aid Care of 
School Emergencies and developed in ac- 
cordance with modern concepts of first 
aid has been compiled by the Bureau of 
Health Service, Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, and is to be distributed 
to all school nurse-teachers, school physi- 
schools and 


cians, superintendents of 


principals. This is a revision of an older 
pamphlet. 
The 


emergencies such as accidents and ill- 


pamphlet explains that school 
nesses should be anticipated, and urges 
that approved first-aid services be avail- 
able at all times in strategic locations 
throughout the school area. It sets forth 
carefully reviewed procedures to meet all 
emergencies. The content is expected to 
prove helpful to 
making preparations to meet local needs. 


school personnel in 
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School Safety Committee 


Dr Charles A. Brind 


Counsel, and Dr Don L. 


jt, Department 
Essex, Director 
of the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, are members of the Committee 
To Study Fire Safety in Schools. 

The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the State Education Depart- 
ment, the State Division of Safety, the 
New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion, the Council of City and Village 
Schools, the State 
Superintendents 


Superintendents of 
Association of District 
of Schools, the Temporary State Commis- 
sion on Fire Laws, the New York State 
Association of Fire Chiefs, the New York 
State Association of Fire Districts and the 
Firemen’s Association of the State of New 
York. 
chairman, B. Richter Townsend, Chief of 
the Fire Bureau of the Division of Safety. 


The committee has selected as its 
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Appointments to State Boards 


A number of appointments to state 
boards were made by the State Board of 
Regents at its meeting on September 24th. 


W. 


Juffalo, a member of the State 


The Regents reappointed James 
Kideney, 
Board of Examiners of Architects for a 
term of three years beginning August 1, 
1954. 

Geoffrey N. 
appointed to the State 
iners of Architects for a term ending 
June 30, 1955, to fill the vacancy caused 


Lawford, New York, was 


Joard of Exam- 


by the resignation of Robert S. Hutchins, 
New York. 

Dr Anthony S. 
reappointed a member of the State Board 


Gugino, Buffalo, was 
s 


of Dental Examiners for a term of three 
years beginning August 1, 1954. 

To fill vacancies on the State Board of 
Dental Examiners caused by the expira- 
tion of the terms of Dr Daniel F. O'Neill, 


Elmira, and Dr Walter W. Stevens, 
Poughkeepsie, the Regents appointed 


Dr Harold E. Russell, Endicott, and 
Dr Ralph L. Spaulding, Monticello, each 
for a term of 
August 1, 1954. 

Thomas H. McKaig, 


pointed to the State Board of Examiners 


three years beginning 


suffalo, was ap- 


of Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors for a term of three years begin- 
ning August 1, 1954. He succeeds Newell 
IL. Nussbaumer, Buffalo, whose term ex- 
pired. 

Arthur B. New York, 


Courtney C. Brown, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business at Columbia Uni- 


Foye, and 


versity, were reappointed to the Council 
on Accountancy for terms of three years 


beginning July 1, 1954. 
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The Regents reappointed Warren A 
Ranney, Ithaca, a member of the Agri- 
cultural Education Council for a term of 
five years beginning October 1, 1954. 

Three appointments were made to the 
Home Economics Council. Robert P 
Capes, Albany, was appointed for a term 
of two years beginning October 1, 1954, 
to succeed Edna Farnsworth, Brooklyn 
Mrs Irving Kramer, White Plains, was 
appointed for a term of three years begin 
ning October 1, 1954, to Mrs 
William Golding, Cobleskill. Dr Marian 


L.. Carroll, State College for Teachers at 


succeed 


Buffalo, was appointed for a term of five 
years beginning October 1, 1954, to suc 
ceed Dr A. Gordon Nelson, Ithaca. 

Dr Milton C. 
ing, State College for Teachers at Albany, 


Olson, director of train 


was reappointed a member of the Ad- 
visory Council on Business Education 
Office Occupations for a term of five 
years beginning October 1, 1954. 

Harold J. 


appointed a member of 


Rochester, was re- 


the 


Roche, 
Advisory 
Council on Business Education — Dis 
tributive Occupations for a term of five 
years beginning October 1, 1954. 

The Regents reappointed Samuel | 
Hicks, superintendent of schools at Pear! 
River, as a member of the Secondary 
Education Council for a term ending Sep- 


tember 30, 1958. 


Mrs Kathleen Berresford of the School 


of Nutrition at Cornell University was 
reappointed to the Regents Advisory 
Committee for the Schoo! Lunch Pre- 


gram for a term of four years beginning 
October 1, 1954. 
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Regents Revise Pledge to Flag 


The Board of Regents recommends 
that schools of New York State include 
the words “ under God ” in the pledge to 
the flag. The action was taken at the 
meeting of the Board of Regents on Sep- 
tember 24th in amending the Regula- 
tions of the Commissioner of Education 
regarding the pledge to the flag to con- 


form to the revision of the law enacted by 
Congress. The regulation now reads: 

It is recommended that schools use 
the following pledge to the flag: 

‘I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 





Regents Charter Educational Groups 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
September 24th took a number of actions 
relating to charters for educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Regents amended the charter of 
Columbia Grammar School, New York, to 
permit the school to acquire the Leonard 
School for Girls, New York, and to con- 
duct an elementary and secondary school 
to be known as the Leonard School for 
Girls of the Columbia Grammar School. 

The Regents amended the charter of 
the American Guild of Organists, New 
York. The charter was originally granted 
in 1896 and the amendment consists pri- 
marily of a restatement of the purposes 
of the organization and the inclusion of 
a provision indicating that the institution 
is a nonprofit organization. 

The Board granted an absolute charter 
to the Old Sagg-Harbour Committee, 
Inc., at Sag Harbor, organized for the 
purpose of collecting, preserving and ex- 
hibiting records and other items con- 
nected with the history of the village of 
Sag Harbor, conducting and sponsoring 
research in such history and operating a 
historical museum. 
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An absolute charter was granted to the 
Tappan Zee Historical Society at South 
Nyack to promote knowledge of and in- 
terest in local and national history, to 
acquire historic spots and places and to 
collect and exhibit items connected with 
the history of Rockland county. 

A provisional charter, valid for five 
years, was granted to the Denio Memorial 
Library at Akron. Since 1942 this library 
has been a school district public library 
but reorganization was necessary because 
the district is now part of a central school 
district. 

The East Greenbush Nursery School 
in East Greenbush received a provisional 
charter valid for five years. 

The Regents extended four provisional 
charters. The charter of the Adirondacks 
Historical Association, Inc., Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, which was granted in 1948, was 
extended until September 17, 1955. The 
charter of the E. M. Cooper Memorial 
Library at Wilmington was extended 
until December 20, 1955. The charter 
of the Poolville Community Library was 
extended to April 18, 1956. The charter 
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of the Russell Public Library was ex- 
tended to November 19, 1958. 

The Regents also ratified the actions of 
their charter committee which took the 
following actions during the summer: 

The Eymard Preparatory Seminary at 
Hyde Park received a provisional char- 
ter, valid for five years, as a secondary 
school and junior college with authority 
to conduct courses of study leading to the 
degree of associate in arts to train young 
men for the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

A provisional charter, valid for five 
years, was also granted to the Hempstead 
Community Nursery School at Hemp- 
stead. 

The Tax Workshop School, New York, 
received a provisional charter valid for 
five years. This school offers instruction 
in the fields of taxation, accounting, eco- 
nomics, finance, real estate and insurance. 

A provisional charter, valid for five 
years, was granted to the Ukrainian Tech- 
nical Institute in New York with au- 
thority to conduct classes on the post- 


secondary level for the furtherance of the 
cultural and educational needs of Ameri 
cans of Ukrainian origin and others. 

The Glen Oaks Nursery School, Inc., 
at Floral Park received an absolute char- 
ter to replace the provisional charter 
granted in 1949, 

The charter of the Catan-Rose Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, Inc., Forest Hills, was 
amended to permit the institute to con 
duct a school at Jamaica as well as in 
Forest Hills, and the provisional charter 
granted in 1949 was extended for three 
years from May 20, 1954. 

The charter of the Walter Hervey Jun 
ior College, New York, was extended to 
June 30, 1956. This junior college has 
heen operating under a provisional char 
ter granted in 1946. 

The charter of the New York Law 
School, New York, was amended to au 
thorize the school to confer the additional 
degrees of doctor of juridical science 
(S.J.D.) in course and the honorary de- 


gree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) 





Regents Appoint Syllabus Committees 


On recommendation of Commissioner 
of Education Lewis A. Wilson the Re- 
gents on September 24th appointed com- 
mittees to assist the State Education 
Department in the revision of syllabuses 
in technical subjects. The committee for 
industrial chemistry consists of William 
Block, Hutchison Central Technical High 
School, Buffalo; Louis Weiss, Brooklyn 
Technical High School; and Kenneth E. 
Garrecht, Trott Vocational High School, 
Niagara Falls. The committee for struc- 
tural design consists of Angelo Amatulli, 
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Brooklyn Technical High School; Her- 
bert R. Downs, Trott Vocational High 
School, Niagara Falls; and John J. Gal- 
vin, Hutchison Central Technical High 
School, Buffalo. The following are on 
the committee for architectural design and 
building construction: Mortimer Bitter- 
baum, Brooklyn Technical High School ; 
Fred J. Soukup, Hutchison Central Tech- 
nical High School, Buffalo; Carl G. 
Wright, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park; and Arthur L. Campanaro, Saun- 
ders Trade School, Yonkers. 
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Board Approves Bond Issues 


Van Etten Central School District, an issue 


207 


of $327,000 for the construction and equipment 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
September 24th approved 34 proposed 
bond issues for the purchase of school 
sites, the erection and equipment of new 
buildings and additions and the _ pur- 
chase of school buses. Included in this 
number are bond issues approved dur- 
ing the summer by a Regents commit- 
tee. The action of the committee was 
ratified at the meeting of the Board of 
Regents. The bond issues approved total 
$16,310,034.20. This action was taken 
in accordance with the requirement of 
the Local Finance Law that the Board 
of Regents approve propositions for bond 
issues to cover school improvements in 
districts where the cost of such improve- 
ments would bring the bonded indebted- 
ness above 10 per cent of the valuation 
of the district’s real property. 

The issues approved include the fol- 
lowing : 

Camillus Central School District, an issue 
of $32,000 for the purchase of four school buses 

Westmoreland Central School District, an 
issue of $10,500 for the purchase of a school 
bus 

Jefferson Central School District, an issue 
of $8750 for the purchase of a school bus and 
station wagon 

Sauquoit Valley Central School District, 
Sauquoit, an issue of $18,000 for the purchase 
of two school buses 

Penfield Central School District, an issue of 
$1,760,000 for the construction and equipment 


of two elementary schools 


The bond issues approved during the 


summer include the following: 


Delaware Valley Central School District, 


Callicoon, an issue of $9000 for the purchase of 
a school bus 

Lake Shore Central School District, Angola, 
an issue of $10,000 for the purchase of a school 


bus 


Milford Central School District, an issue of 


$6800 for the purchase of a school bus 
Odessa Central School District, an issue of 


$17,500 for the purchase of two school buses 


ms 
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of an addition to and reconstruction of an exist- 
ing school building 

Union Free School District No. 5, Town of 
Hempstead, Nassau county (Levittown), an 
issue of $1,030,135 for the construction of a new 
elementary school; $1,977,126 for an addition to 
the school building ; $198,500 for the acquisition 
of a school site; total $3,205,761 

Union Free School District No. 17, Town 
of Oyster Bay, Nassau county (Hicksville), an 
issue of $2,400,000 for the construction and 
equipment of additions to four elementary 
schools 

Williamsville Central School District, an 
issue of $50,000 for the purchase of five school 
buses 

North Syracuse Central School District, an 
issue of $2,500,000 for a school construction 
program 

Marathon -Central School District, an issue 
of $400,000 for an addition to the school build- 
ing 

Central Square Central School District, an 
issue of $12,800 for the purchase of two school 
buses 

Arkport Central School District, an issue of 
$7218.20 for the purchase of two school buses 

Moravia Central School District, an issue of 
$16,000 for the purchase ot two school buses 

Mount Morris Central School District, an 
issue of $890,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of a new junior and senior high school and 
kindergarten 

Niskayuna Central School District, an issue 
of $40,000 for the construction and equipment of 
an addition to an elementary school ; $14,000 for 
the purchase of land ; $1,646,000 for the purchase 
of sites and construction and equipment of three 
elementary schools; total $1,700,000 

Norwood-Norfolk Central School District, an 
issue of $50,000 for completing the construction 
and equipment of a new junior-senior high 
school ; $8500 for the purchase of a school bus; 
total $58,500 

Spencerport Central School District, an issue 
of $15,510 for the purchase of two school buses 

Heuvelton Central School District, an issue 
of $7000 for the purchase of a school bus 

Union Free School District No. 13, Town of 
Islip, Suffolk county (Central Islip), an issue 
of $1,670,000 for the purchase of three sites and 


the construction of a junior-senior high school 
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Union Free School District No. 18, Town of 
Oyster Bay, Nassau 
issue of $844,000 for the construction and equip- 


county (Plainedge), an 


ment of a new school 

Haverling Central School District, Bath, an 
issue of $13,365 for the purchase of two school 
buses 

Parishville Central School 
of $13,000 for the purchase of two school buses 


District, an issue 


Boonville Central School District, an issue of 
$9500 for the purchase of a school bus 

Iroquois Central School District, Wyoming 
county, an issue of $48,000 for the purchase of 


nine school buses 


Colton-Pierrepont Central School District, an 
issue of $8130 for the purchase of a school bus 

Hills-Melville Central School District, Suf- 
folk county, an issue of $56,000 for the purchase 
of five school buses and two station wagons 

Orchard Park Central School 
issue of $20,000 for the purchase of two school 


District, an 


buses 
South Otselic Central 
issue of $10,000 for the purchase of two school 


School District, an 
buses 

Common School District No. 3, Town of 
Wheatfield, Niagara county, an issue of $155,700 
for the erection of a new school 





i lomemaking Exhibit 


With the theme, * 
Homemaking 


Happy Homes Take 
Roots in Courses,” the 
home economics department of the Utica 
public schools arranged a store window 
display as part of last year’s observance 
of American Education Week. The dis- 
play was under the direction of Lena B. 
Munger, home economics supervisor in 
Utica. 

The theme was symbolized by a home- 
making tree with the main trunk desig- 
nated “Happy Family Relations” and 
the branches representing different areas 
of family living such as understanding 
self 
clothes, adjusting to family emergencies, 


and others, choosing and making 
managing and caring for a home, and 
preparing and serving meals. The leaves 
attached to the branches represented vari- 
ous activities and learnings. 

The exhibit was a cooperative enter- 
prise of the homemaking and art depart- 
ments, planned by a committee of home- 
making teachers and executed by the art 
supervisor and teachers. Mounted pic- 
tures of homemaking activities in Utica 
schools, taken by the visual aids depart- 


ment, were an added feature of the 
exhibit, which attracted much public 
interest. 
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School Honors Regent Eastman 


The Newark Valley 
District voters 


Central School 


have unanimously ap- 
proved naming the new elementary school 
Eastman 


at Berkshire the Edward R. 


School in honor of the Vice Chancellor 
of the Board of Regents. Born in Berk 
shire, Regent Eastman was a teacher and 
principal of public schools for ten years, 
then county agricultural agent, editor of 
the Dairymen’s League News for five 
years, and since 1922 he has been editor 
and president of the American Agricul- 
turist. He is also the author of several 
books. 


national 


A leading figure in state and 


agricultural and _ educational 
was elected 


Vice Chan 


affairs for many years, he 
Regent in 1946 and became 


cellor in 1951. 





. ~ ~ 
School Grade ( hanged 

The Regents on September 24th ad- 
vanced the grade of Our Lady of Vic- 
tory Academy at Plattsburg from middle 
grade, three years, to full four-year high 


school grade. 
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School Buildings 





School Building Costs Dip Slightly 


School building costs continued their 
slightly downward trend during the school 
year 1953-54, according to a report of 
the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds. 

It cost, on the average, $15.25 a square 
foot to build a school at the end of the 
school year compared with $16 at the 
beginning of the year. At the close of the 
year 1951-52 costs averaged $16.50 a 
square foot. 

Square foot costs declined fairly stead- 
ily from 1947 to a low of $13.50 in 1950. 
Following the start of the Korean war 


they rose sharply to $17.50 in 1951; 


wavered in 1952 and then began to drop 
to the present figure of $15.25. 

Working in cooperation with the State 
Commission on School Buildings, mem- 
bers of local boards of education, school 
administrators and school architects, the 
State Education Department has been 
striving for economy in new school con 
struction ever since costs started to rise. 

Considerable — economy has been 
achieved through the simplification of 
architecture, taking advantage of the most 
modern systems of lighting and ventilat 
ing and through other changes in building 


designs. 





Emergency Aid Given for Buildings 


Emergency state aid amounting to 
more than $2,200,000 was paid to locali- 
ties during the year 1953-54 to meet 
building needs and to care for the rapidly 
growing enrolment, particularly in_ the 
suburban areas. 

Long Island received most of the 
money with nearly $1,500,000 going to 
Hempstead to meet building needs and 
to provide for the increasing school 
population in Levittown, Wantagh, Island 
Trees, West Hempstead, East Meadow 
and North Bellmore. More than one- 
quarter of a million dollars was given to 
Oyster Bay for additional facilities in 
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Massapequa, Plainedge and Plainview 
Building aid in the sum of nearly $17,000 
went to Hauppauge and $14,500 went to 
Huntington. Babylon and West Babylon 
received more than $156,000 to care for 
their increasing number of pupils. 

Most of the emergency building aid 
going to upstate New York went to 
Cheektowaga, where the sum _ allotted 
was more than $150,000. Guilderland 
received more than $52,000. 

This emergency aid is over and above 
the regular state aid for education which 
is running well over $300,000,000 a year. 
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Building Plans Approved 


Plans for new school buildings and 
major additions approved during August 
by Commissioner of Education Lewis A. 


Wilson the 


Division of School Buildings and Grounds 


upon recommendation — of 


include the following : 
District 3, Wheatfield, Niagara county, new 
Nash Road Elementary School, $107,000 
Lawrence, Nassau county, alteration to No. 1 
School, $234,500 
Berne-Knox, Albany county, additions and 
alterations to central school, $430,000 
Bedford-Poundridge, Westchester county, ad- 
dition to elementary school, $168,000 
Harpursville, Broome county, addition to cen- 
tral school, $502,000 
Kenmore, Erie county, 
mentary School, $1,580,000 
Sayville, Suffolk county, alterations to exist- 


Parkdale Ele- 


new 


ing elementary school, $100,000 
county, reha- 


$155,500 ; 


Dryden-McLean, Tompkins 


bilitation of existing high school, 


addition to 
high school, $575,000 


new elementary school and new 


Schodack, Rensselaer county, new Maple Hill 
Junior-Senior High School, $985,000 


White Plains, Westchester county, addition 
to Ridgeway Elementary School, $149,850 

Hicksville, Nassau county, addition to Old 
Country Road Elementary School, $600,000; 


addition to Burns Avenue Elementary School, 


$600,600; addition to Dutch Lane Elementary 
School, $600,000; addition to Fork Lane Ele- 
mentary School, $600,000 

East Meadow, Nassau county, new junior- 
senior high school, $2,100,000 

Niskayuna, Schenectady county, addition to 


Craig Elementary School, $40,000 


Jackson 
addition 
School, $303,048; ad- 


School, $211,070; 


Nassau county, new 


School, $298,479; 


Hempstead, 
Annex Elementary 
to Franklin Elementary 
dition to Fulton Elementary 
addition to Ludlum Elementary School, $137,403 

East Aurora, Erie county, additions and 
alterations to high school, $275,000 

Plattsburg, Clinton county, addition to Bailey 
Avenue School, $160,500 

District 12, Wallkill (Washington Heights), 
Orange addition to school building, 
$68,000 

Fayetteville-Manlius, Onondaga county, new 


Manlius Elementary School, $825,000 


county, 
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Medina, Oak Orchard 


Elementary School, $1,740,520 


Orleans county, new 
Westmoreland, Oneida county, additions and 
alterations to central school, $1,050,000 
Carthage, Jefferson county, addition to West 
Carthage Elementary School, $260,000 
Tully, Onondaga county, addition to elemen- 
tary school, $539,000 
Chenango Valley, Broome county, addition to 
Port Crane Elementary School, $180,000 





Homemaker of ‘Tomorrow 


A scholarship program open to every 
girl being graduated from high school in 
The 
project is known as the Betty Crocker 


1955 is sponsored by General Mills. 


Search for the American Homemaker of 


Tomorrow. One purpose of the program 
is to assist schools in building in young 
the 


emphasize the 


women a deeper appreciation of 


American home an] to 
personal qualities desirable for success- 
ful homemaking. Selection of girls to 
receive scholarships will be on the basis 
of a written examination developed and 
scored by Science Research Associates of 
Chicago. There wil! be awards for girls 
selected as representative homemakers at 
the and for the 


American 


local and state levels 


Homemaker of Tomorrow 
One girl from each state will receive a 
$1500 scholarship and the girl selected 
award will receive a 


for the national 


$5000 scholarship. The search has been 
approved by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and a na- 
tional committee of leaders in education 
relations is serving in an 


and family 


advisory capacity. 
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Stale Science Sewice 





Geologists Called to Niagara Falls 


The Office of Geology in the New York 
State Science Service was recently given 
a ringside seat as New York’s founda- 
tions crumbled. At the request of the 
State Park Commission, Dr John G. 
Broughton, State Geologist, visited Ni- 
agara Falls on the day following the 
recent collapse of Prospect Point in order 
to inspect the weakened elevator shaft 
and examine the falls for signs of further 
deterioration. After this preliminary ex- 
amination additional work was done by 
Dr Donald \W. Fisher, senior geologist, 
ind Dr James R. Dunn, temporary geolo- 


gist and associate professor of geology at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Doctor Dunn spent approximately ten 
days at the falls, examining the rocks for 
possible flaws. This entailed dangling 
over the lip of Luna island in a bosun’s 
chair and making an aerial inspection by 
Bell helicopter. His report recommended 
the reopening of the elevator shaft and 
the closing of Luna island to the public, 
steps which have since been taken by the 
Niagara Frontier State Parks Commis- 


sion. 





Mining Engineers Hear State Scientists 


Dr John G. Broughton, State Geolo- 
gist and Principal Scientist in the New 
York State Science Service, was general 
chairman of the fall meeting of the In- 
dustrial Minerals Division, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, held at Lake Placid, October 
5th-9th, and attended by mining engi- 
neers and geologists from the eastern 
states and Canada. Participating or- 
ganizations included the Mining Society 
of Nova Scotia, the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy and the Society 
of Economic Geologists. 

The State Science Service was well 
represented on the program with papers 
by Doctor Broughton on “ Adirondack 
Anorthosite as an Industrial Mineral ” ; 
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John A. Graham, junior geologist, on 
“Mineral Economics of Upstate New 
York” and Dr Matt S. Walton jr, tem- 
porary geologist and associate professor 
of geology at Yale University, on “ The 


Geology of the Adirondacks.” 





Hunt Named Adviser 


Dr Herold C. Hunt of Harvard Uni- 
versity has recently been appointed edi- 
torial adviser in the field of education by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. He was 
formerly superintendent of schools at 


New Rochelle. 
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Educational Notes 





Modern Language Association Meets 


The 69th annual convention of the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica will be held in New York City De- 
More than 4000 


teachers of English and foreign languages 


cember 27th to 29th. 


from universities, colleges and schools 
will attend the meeting. 

In conjunction with the meeting, ap- 
proximately 15 allied organizations will 
hold their annual conventions. These in- 
clude the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the American Folklore So- 


ciety, the American Dialect Society, the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French, the American Association of 
Teachers of German and the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

The Modern Language Association of 
America, established 71 years ago, pro- 
motes the study of languages and litera- 
tures in the United States and the mutual 
exchange of information among its 7500 


members. 





Engineering College 


The centennial celebration of New 
York University’s College of Engineer- 
ing began September 27th with the open- 
ing of classes for the 1954-55 academic 
year. The centennial will have as its 
theme “ Teaching and Research Build 
the Future.”” Among the events scheduled 
for the year are three major convocations 
and conferences of national and _ inter- 


national science and professional groups. 


Has Centennial 


The first of the major events was a stu- 
A mid- 


winter convocation is to be held in Janu- 


dent convocation October 12th. 


ary at which distinguished alumni will be 
honored. The climax of the centennial 
celebration will be a two-day convocation 
in April. The program will include the 
centennial banquet and a meeting of out- 
standing leaders in the engineering pro- 


fession and in public life. 





Superintendent Patton Resigns 
fice lent Patton Resig 


David H. Patton, superintendent of 
schools in Syracuse since January 1945, 
has submitted his resignation effective 
February 1, 1955, to accept a position as 
educational consultant at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 
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Theodore Zornow Dies 


Theodore A. Zornow, who retired in 
1940 as 
schools in Rochester, died in Pittsford 


assistant superintendent of 


September 3d. He was a former presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers 


Association. 
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Boa rd Mem bers Honored 


Thomas C. Fetherston and Charles H. 
Goldie completed 20 years of service as 
members of the Board of Education of 
Oceanside, Long Island, on June 30, 
1954. Fellow members of the board, pro- 
fessional personnel and other employes of 
the school district observed the occasion 
by a testimonial dinner prior to the close 
of school in June. 

The residents of the school district have 
shown their appreciation of Mr Fethers- 
ton and Mr Goldie by successive re-elec- 
tions on an uncontested ballot which has 
amounted to a vote of confidence. 

Mr Fetherston 
has served as presi- 
dent of the board 
for the past 18 
years. He has 
brought to the dis- 
trict administration 
his professional ex- 
perience in public 
relations in indus- 


try. Also active in 





state school board 


T. C. Fetherston 


matters, he is cur- 
rently chairman of District 6 of the New 
York State School Boards Association 
and chairman of the public relations com- 


mittee of the association. 


Mr Goldie, a 
commercial —engi- 
neer, has served as 
chairman of the 
building committee 
since 1947. During 
this period, a con- 
struction program 
of over five million 
dollars has _ been 
carried out and is 


now nearing com- 


C. H. Goldie 


pletion. 
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A merican Education W ‘eek 


\ nh 


VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS 


‘Good Schools Are Your Responsibil- 
ity’ is the general theme for American 
Education Week, which is sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Congress ot 
Parents and Teachers. American Educa- 
tion Week has been observed since 1921 
“for the purpose of informing the public 
of the accomplishments and needs of the 
public schools and to secure the coopera- 
tion and support of the public in meeting 


these needs.” 





Eastman School Program 

The American Breadcasting Company 
honored the Eastman School of Music 
and its Symphonic Wind Ensemble with 
a half-hour broadcast coast-to-coast on 
September 23d. Four hundred stations 
carried this special program. 
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Musicus Named Personnel Director 


The provisional appointment of Milton 
Musicus as Director of Business Man- 
agement and Personnel in the State Edu- 
cation Department has been announced 
by Commissioner of Education Lewis A. 
Wilson. 


September 16th. 


The appointment was effective 





Vilton Musicus 


Mr Musicus came with the Education 
Department in 1949 as assistant director 
of business management and _ personnel 
and has had supervision of budgeting, 
finance, planning and procedures and civil 
service classification and examination 
work. From 1937 to 1942 he served on 
the staff of the New York City Civil 
Service Commission and from 1942 to 
1949 on the staff of the New York State 
Civil Service Commission. In that de- 
partment he headed the municipal civil 
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service inspection unit, was a member of 
the State Salary Standardization Board 
and assistant director of the Salary 
Standardization Division. 

Mr Musicus holds a B.S. degree from 
City College of the College of the City 
of New York; an M.A. degree from Co 
lumbia University and the degree of 
M.P.A. from New York 


where he was graduated from the course 


University, 
in public administration. He is a mem 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and the honorary 
education society of Phi Delta Kappa. He 
is a member of the American Society of 
Public Administration and former secre- 
tary, director and president of its Albany 
chapter. 

The directorship to which Mr Musicus 
has been provisionally appointed was for 
merly held by Dr Lloyd L. Cheney, re- 
tired. 





Lottie Edwards Resigns 

Lottie Edwards has resigned as assist- 
ant in teacher certification, a position she 
has held since August 1, 1940. She has 
accepted a position on the faculty of the 
Bethpage public schools. 

Miss Edwards joined the State Educa- 
tion Department staff after extensive ex- 
perience in teaching, newspaper writing, 
personnel work and public relations. She 
earned her bachelor’s and master’s de 
grees at New York University. Both in 
the New York area and Albany she was 
active in many civic, educational and 
social organizations. 
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‘Training in Public Administration 





The State Education Department has designated two of its employes and 
selected two interns from outside the Department to participate in a special one-year 
program of training in public administration. The two employes are Samuel T. 
Frone, of the Bureau of Field Financial Services, and John J. McTague, of the 
Office of Business Management and Personnel. The interns are Seymour B. 
Forman and Lawrence D. Greene, who will assist the Associate Commissioner for 
Higher Education and the Associate Commissioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education, respectively. The participants in this program are selected on the 
basis of their demonstrated interest and aptitude for administration and will partici- 
pate in formal training sessions in personnel administration, budgeting and other 
aspects of governmental administration conducted as part of the New York State 
Public Administration Training Program, which is designed to recruit and train 





administrators for service in New York State Government. 
The photograph shows, left to right: Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson, Mr Frone, 


Mr Forman, Mr Greene, Mr McTague. 





. 


I ‘arns | Joctorate 


George F. Foot, assistant in the Bu- 
reau of Child Development and Parent 
Education, received the Ed.D. degree in 
August at Teachers College, Columbia 
''niversity. His thesis was: “ Patterns 
of Psychological and Sociological Fac- 
tors Operating in the Use of Money by 
Individuals and Families.” 
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Principals’ Conterence 

The annual conference conducted by 
the Division of Secondary Education for 
beginning principals and superintendents 
of schools will be held on November 4th 
and 5th in the State Education Building 
at Albany. High school principals and 
superintendents who have had one year or 
less of supervisory experience are invited. 
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Doctor Cornell Retires 


Dr Ethel L. Cornell 


position as associate in education research 


retired from her 


in the Division of Research of the State 
Education Department on October 16th 
after having served the [Education De- 
partment for 34 years. 

the 
Division of Research attended a dinner in 


Present and former members of 
honor of Doctor Cornell on October 5th 
in the De Witt Clinton Hotel in Albany. 
The 
reception and tea in 
6th in 


Division of Research sponsored a 


Doctor Cornell's 
the 


Room of the State Education Building, 


honor on October Regents 
attended by her friends and associates in 
the Education Department. 


Doctor Cornell was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1914 with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors. She carned the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1919. Following service as 
psychologist with the United States Army 
in 1918-19, and as chief psychologist at 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital in 1919-20, 
she accepted appointment as psychologist 
in the State 
September 1920. 

As associate in education research with 


Doctor 


Education Department in 


the Education Department, 
Cornell has been engaged in a number 
of important studies, some of the most 
recent ones being an appraisal of the 
health and physical education program of 
the State, a study of education for per- 
sonal and family living and its relation to 
home economics education, and a design 
for improving early secondary education. 
She for 
publication in periodicals and professional 


has written numerous articles 
yearbooks and is author with Dr Warren 
W. Coxe of 


ance Ability Scale. 


the Cornell-Coxe Perform- 
She has been active 
in many professional organizations, local, 
state and national. 

Doctor Cornell plans to live on Cape 


Cod after leaving the Department. 
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Miss Albany 





Margaret Doyle, a stenographer employed in 
the Division of Library Extension of the New 


York State * Miss 
Albany” to represent that city in the New York 


Library, chosen as 


was 


State Fair Queen's contest. Margaret Doyle is 


an identical twin, and ntered in the 





was ¢ con- 
test along with her sister Mary. Both young 
ladies are attending Russell Sage College this 
fall 
Staff ( hanges 
Che following staff changes in the 


State Education Department have been 
reported : 

Robert W. Wallace received provisional 
appointment as associate in education of 
speech handicapped September Ist. 

Harold L. Baine resigned as assistant 
in school attendance September 7th. 
Frone 


Samuel T. was promoted to 


senior accountant September 13th. 
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Book Reviews 


Hilliard, Pauline. 
Learnings in the Elementary Schools. 
New York. 


lumbia University. 


Improving Social 


Teachers College, Co- 
1954. $2.85 


Doctor Hilliard’s thesis is that educa- 
tion must assume a more positive role 
in the field of human relations. She pays 
tribute to schools for the contributions 
made through curriculum development 
and child development but urges consid- 
eration of a “different approach” in 
order to bring about more satisfactory 
human relations. 

The author poses three questions re- 
lated to improving children’s social learn- 
ings: What is the child like? What kind 
of people do we want our children to be? 
How can the school foster the develop- 
ment of these human beings? In seeking 
answers, she outlines in chart form the 
characteristics of children and the con- 
tributions of schools in aiding in the de- 
velopment of such characteristics. Suc- 
ceeding chapters discuss how the school 
can aid in helping children accept them- 
selves and others, learning to work to- 
gether and changing feelings and behavior. 
This section on “ Seeking a Direction” 
concludes that the task of social educa- 
tion is to provide a school environment 
which will help children improve their 
attitudes and behavior. 

The next section deals with changing 
practices to achieve the desired direc- 
tions. Descriptions of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning to improve the use of their class- 
room; the way a school met the problem 
of making wise use of a crowded building ; 
exploring a community's past; and dis- 
covering one’s town offer help both in 
planning and working in the classroom 
and school. This section will prove of 
most value to teachers for it contains 
clues to learning experiences which will 
not only help vitalize the curriculum but 
will develop basic skills. 

Administrators will be interested in the 
sections on organization and _ leadership 
and will find the bibliography helpful. 


ELIZABETH B. CAREY 
Supervisor of Elementary 
Education 
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Sheehy, Emma D. The Fives and 
Sixes Go to School. New York. 
Henry Holt and Company. 1954 


It is apparent that this book is the out- 
come of years of vivid experience with 
teachers and children in many classrooms. 
The ring of reality is clear. For no one 
who was removed from working directly 
with teachers of children these ages, or 
with children of these ages themselves, 
could have conjured up so many varied 
and delightful illustrations as are to be 
found throughout the text. 

The style is extremely readable and 
will appeal to teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators and parents. The refreshing 
quality of the children’s own thinking, 
as they live through the ages of five and 
six at school, permeates the book. The 
teachers who have taught these children 
seem to have been very nearly as creative 
and spontaneous as the children and have, 
therefore, managed to keep alive those 
priceless childhood possessions of curi- 
osity and belief in one’s self, faith in adults 
and power to grow and learn. 

The chapters are short and cover prac- 
tically all aspects of a child’s life at 
school. No one aspect is exhaustively 
treated but rather the reader gets an over- 
all picture of living and learning in busy 
classrooms. If any school system which 
has not already done so, should attempt 
this type of vivid living, which is both 
real and in keeping with the way children 
grow and then carry it, in modified form, 
through the grades of the elementary 


school, they would find their children 
would enter junior and = senior high 
schools with active interests, intellectual 
readiness and alert minds. This book 


is recommended to all interested in the 
education of young children today. 

The reader who seeks an exhaustive 
treatment or prescription may be dis- 
appointed as the value of this book has 
to do with an interpretation of what chil- 
dren are like and how they learn. 


HELEN A. McLAUCHLIN 


Assistant in Child De- 
velopment and Parent 
Education 
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